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Matin. An able professional newspaper man, he was
well disposed to us. There were also other correspond-
ents, but as far as Europe was concerned the information
regarding the course of the negotiations was practically
controlled by Hademant and Dr. Dillon. The German
press had no prominent representative at the Conference.
Our voyage lasted six days. The ocean was very calm,
so that I felt none of the discomforts of sea travel. We
took our meals apart from the general public, and several
times I invited some of the newspaper men to dinner. A
couple of times I dined In the general dining-room. I dis-
covered that among the passengers there were quite a few
seekers of strong sensations who were sailing to Portsmouth
out of sheer curiosity to witness the political joust between
myself and Kornura.
From mid-ocean Dr. Dillon flashed over the wireless
telegraph his interview with me relating to the coming nego-
tiations. It was the first case in the history of the world
press of an interview transmitted by wireless from a ship
on the high seas. The interview appeared in all the Euro-
pean papers and contributed a great deal toward acquaint-
ing the world with my views on the nature of my task.
Hardly two weeks had passed since my unexpected ap-
pointment as plenipotentiary and during all those days I
was constantly rushed and unable to collect my thoughts.
But on board ship I had ample opportunity to remain alone
and reflect. It was there that I prepared myself for the
diplomatic duel and determined my plan of battle. I re-
solved to base my tactics on the following principles: (i)
Not to show that we were in the least anxious to make
peace, and to convey the impression that if His Majesty had
consented to the negotiations, it was merely because of the
universal desire on the part of all countries to see the war
terminated; (2) to act as befitted the representative of the
greatest empire on earth, undismayed by thfe fact that that